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WILLISTON  FISH 

AND 

"A  Last  Will” 

By  Josephine  Fish  Pea  bob  y 

- o - 

First  appeared  Annual  Report  June  1941, 

The  Association  of  Graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 


WILLISTON  FISH,  oldest  son  in  the  family  of  eight  children  of 
Job  and  Anne  Elisabeth  (Peabody)  Fish,  was  born  January  15, 
1858,  at  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio.  He  died  December  19,  1939,  at 
Western  Springs,  Illinois,  aged  81  years.  His  paternal  line  of  descent 
is  from  John  Fish,  born  in  1555  in  Great  Bowden  in  Leicestershire, 
England,  through  Thomas  Fish  who  emigrated  to  Portsmouth,  R.  I., 
and  there  died  in  1684.  On  the  side  of  his  mother  his  descent  is  from 
John  Peabody  who  was  born  in  1612,  emigrated  from  England,  settled 
in  Newport,  R.  L,  and  died  at  Newport  in  1687. 

Williston  Fish  passed  his  childhood  and  youth  in  his  native  village 
or  near  by,  except  for  three  years  when  his  family  lived  near  Burr 


Oak;  Michigan.  Close  intimacy  with  his  parents,  who  were  rare  com¬ 
panions  and  teachers,  and  from  whom  he  received  his  early  schooling, 
gave  him  a  zest  for  exercising  reason,  an  appreciation  of  the  gems  of 
English  literature,  and  a  keen  interest  in  people  and  other  wonders 
of  the  world.  He  taught  district  school  during  the  winters  of  1874- 
75-76.  In  1876  he  entered  Oberlin  College  for  which  he  had  prepared 
himself,  without  teacher,  in  Creek  and  Latin.  Through  a  competitive 
examination  he  secured  appointment  to  the  United  States  Military 
Academy.  He  entered  in  June  1877  and  was  graduated  from  that  in¬ 
stitution  in  1881.  Later  he  studied  law  on  the  side  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Illinois  Bar  in  1897. 

On  September  22,  1881,  he  married  Mary  Gertrude,  daughter  of 
Dwight  F.  and  Fannie  E.  (Uorris)  Cameron  of  Chicago.  There  were 
three  children,  Cameron,  Gertrude  and  Josephine. 

On  graduation  from  West  Point  Williston  Fish  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Point,  San  Francisco,  two  months ;  at  Fort  Trumbull,  Hew  Lon¬ 
don,  Connecticut,  1881-85;  at  Fort  Snelling,  Minneapolis,  1885-87. 
He  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  October  5,  1887.  He  resigned 
from  the  army  December  31,  1887,  to  enter  business.  He  was  sales¬ 
man  with  the  Crane  Elevator  Company  1887-89 ;  a  partner  in  the  real 
estate  firm  of  Cameron  and  Fish  1889-90;  assistant  to  the  president 
South  Chicago  City  Railway  Company  1890-99 ;  assistant  to  general 
counsel  Chicago  Union  Traction  Company  1899-1908 ;  assistant  to 
president  Chicago  Railways  Company  1908-12,  and  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  same  company  1912-14;  vice  president  and 
general  manager  West  Penn  Railways  Company  1914-20;  and  general 
manager  Chicago  Surface  Lines  1920-23.  On  retirement  from  the 
traction  business  he  built  bv  wav  of  investment  a  number  of  houses  in 
Western  Springs,  the  rental  and  maintenance  of  which  occupied  a 
part  of  his  time  thereafter. 

All  his  life  Williston  Fish  was  a  writer.  He  wrote  Won  at  West 
Point  (McUally,  Chicago,  1884)  and  Short  Rations  (Harper,  H.  Y., 
1900).  He  wrote  “A  Last  Will”  which  appeared  in  Harpers  Weekly, 
1898,  and  which  since  that  date  has  been  continually  reappearing — 
often  without  due  credit,  often  misquoted.  More  than  500  others  of 
his  pieces,  in  prose  and  verse,  were  published  in  various  periodicals. 
While  in  the  traction  service  he  contributed  professional  papers  to  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and  to  electric 
traction  journals. 

After  his  retirement  in  1923,  he  wrote  for  his  family  (not  for  pub¬ 
lication)  some  thousand  pages  of  memories  of  his  childhood  and 
youth.  After  attending  the  half-eenturv  reunion  of  his  class  at  West 
Point  in  1931,  he  wrote  Memories  of  West  Point — 1877-81.  These 
Memories  he  began  characteristically  in  the  desire  to  give  pleasure  to 
others — to  bring  the  reunion  to  those  who  had  not  been  able  to  attend 
it.  On  completion  of  this  work,  he  passed  copies  about  among  members 
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of  the  classes  of  1878,  ’79,  *80,  and  ’81  and  of  the  faculty  of  those 
y ears  who  still  survived.  The  degree  to  which  this  labor  of  love  stir¬ 
red  their  memories  is  shown  by  these  excerpts  from  letters  he  received 
from  the  recipients : 

.  .  .  It  is  a  very  remarkable  book.  .  .  .  All  you  ob¬ 
served  in  those  early  days  and  the  amazing  amount  of  it  that 
you  remembered  is  most  extraordinary  .  .  .  have  them  filed 
at  the  West  Point  Library.  ...  I  fairly  lived  over  our 
cadet  life  in  your  history  of  our  time.  ...  —  .  ...  a 
magnificent  contribution  to  the  history  of  West  Point  as  I 
remember  it.  —  ...  I  marvel  at  your  memory  and  the 
accurate  summing  up  of  individual  characteristics.  You 
have  brought  so  many  again  to  life.  ...  —  ....  Your 
book  is  a  monumental  work,  an  encyclopedia  of  the  life  of 
our  times  at  West  Point.  You  are  blessed  with  a  photo¬ 
graphic  and  retentive  memory  and,  best  of  all,  with  a  toler¬ 
ant  and  kindly  sense  of  the  humorous  side  of  life  ...  — 

.  .  .  and  the  fact  that  (at  cadet  age)  you  could  estimate 

the  characteristics  of  all  those  men  so  accurately . — 

....  Your  genius  for  expression  ....  the  vividness 
with  which  you  brought  back  those  four  memorable  years  is 
outstanding . 

He  wrote  several  pieces  in  verse  that  were  sung  at  his  class  reunions, 
among  them,  an  original  version  of  Army  Blue  which,  unfortunately, 
space  does  not  permit  us  to  reproduce  here.  The  last  of  his  writing  on 
West  Point  was  finished  only  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

WHEN  NEXT  TIME’S  IN  HIS  PERIGEE 

Time,  flying  Time,  oh  it  must  be 
In  some  “closed  curve ”  he  flies,  and  he 
Will  turn,  return  and  bring  us  back 
Old  days  and  old  felicity. 

- o - 

When  next  Time’s  in  his  perigee, 

When  next  we  in  “ the  Corps ”  shall  be, 

With  all  the  files,  all  “as  they  were” , 

Oh  glad  and  merry-mad  ice’ll  be. 

We’ll  “laugh  in  ranks  continually ,” 

“Exhibit  undue  levity,” 

We’ll  be  “ B.J. ”,  and  every  day 

Well  “laugh  in  ranks  continually.” 

We’ll  wear  our  forage  caps  a-jee, 

Our  ponpons  at  “arms  port”  shall  be, 

Our  arms  we’ll  swing  like  anything, 

And  “laugh  in  ranks  continually.” 
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At  drill  we'll  “gaze  about " — ah  me! 

Each  true  and  olden  sight  to  see , 

And  “out  of  dress "  and  “out  of  step " 

We'll  dance  a  joyous  jubilee. 

When  dreams  are  told,  a  dream  we'll  tell, 

A  frightful  dream,  the  heart  to  quell, 

A  dream  that  years  and  years  had  fled — 

Then  reveille,  and  all  was  well. 

When  next  Time's  in  his  perigee 
When  next  we  all  cadets  shall  be. 

With  all  the  files,  with  all  the  files, 

Oh  glad  and  merry-mad  we'll  be. 

As  indicative  of  further  reaches  of  his  broad  interests^  this  story  of 
his  life  may  be  fittingly  concluded  with  his  poem  Time  and  “A  Last 
Will” 


TIME 

I  think  that  Time  abideth  in  some  star 

That  winter  nights  doth  glimmer  faint  and  cold, 
Some  star  lost  in  a  mist  of  worlds  afar, 

Wherefrom  he  casts  the  spell  that  makes  us  old; 
Wherefrom  he  malceth  that  the  ripened  grain, 

The  restful  night ,  the  ever-welcome  day. 

The  sparkling  tide  new-risen  on  the  main, 

Do  register  our  hours  that  pass  away; 

Wherefrom  he  maketh  that  a  little  sand 
Cannot  within  its  glass  run  silently. 

Nor  on  a  dial  move  a  foolish  hand, 

But  they  do  measure  our  mortality. 

0  demon  Time,  accursed,  malevolent, 

When  shall  thy  rage  be  satisfied  or  spent  ? 

Thou  necromancer  of  the  starry  steeps. 

Thou  wizard,  ravisher,  and  enemy. 

Eternity,  thy  master,  broods  and  sleeps. 

And  knows  not  of  thy  cruel  villany. 

Thou  conjurest  the  dead  forth  from  their  mould 
To  question  them  for  fearful  auguries; 

The  golden  hours  that  in  our  hands  we  hold 
Thou  changest  into  withered  memories; 

The  chastest  maids  in  youth,  sole  loveliness. 

Thou  dost  pursue,  and  lead's t  them  on  to  scorn, 

Their  rosy  lips  and  cheeks  thou  ravishest. 

Then  who  shall  love  them  that  thou  leav'st  forlorn  f 
Of  all  mankind  thou  are  the  enemy, 

And  never  kind  except  in  treachery. 
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All,  all  this  world  thou  usest  hut  to  mock 
Our  pillaged  senses  that  would  love  it  well ; 

Of  every  motion  dost  thou  make  a  clock ; 

Of  every  sound  thou  mak’st  a  passing-hell . 

A  happy  moment  is  a  moment  gone; 

A  crowned  life  is  hut  a  lifetime  fled. 

Thou  writ’st  a  doom  across  the  breaking  dawn: 

(<The  day  that  cometli  passetli  to  the  dead.” 

Oh,  might  it  he  that  thou  didst  not  invade 

Some  sheltered  spot,  some  dreaming  summer  land! 
Lo,  on  the  turf  there  lies  the  maple’s  shade, 

And  ’ tis  a  dial  with  a  creeping  hand. 

0  cruel  Time,  why  doest  thou  this  wrong, 

That  thou  lett’st  not  one  summer’s  day  he  long ? 

Oh,  were  Time  kind,  as  never  yet  Time  was, 

Then  would  he  use  this  strange,  transmuting  power 
Only  to  make  fair  change,  bring  good  to  pass, 

Fond  friends  to  meet ,  and  clasped  buds  to  flower ; 
To  raise  the  worthy  peasant  high  at  court. 

The  lonely  scholar  to  a  great  renown ; 

To  bring  far-ivandered  ships  to  happy  port; 

To  croivn  our  hopes  and  never  cast  them  down; 

To  raise  the  patient  from  his  weary  bed, 

And  lead  sweet  lovers  to  their  rosy  bliss. 

Making  the  timid  swain  emboldened 
To  take  at  last  the  undefended  kiss. 

Oh,  were  Time  kind,  then  would  his  magic  be 
More  golden  rich  than  golden  alchemy! 


“Time11  f  irst  appeared  La  Harpers  Morithlij  M^za.  jaa  i)  I89T. 


A  Last  Will 


WILLISTON  FISH 


PREFACE 

I  wrote  “A  Last  Will”  in  1897.  It  was  published  first  in  Harpers 
Weelcly  in  1898.  Shortly  afterwards  it  began  to  appear  in  a  sporadic 
way  in  the  newspapers.  Whenever  a  newspaper  did  not  have  at  hand 
what  it  really  wanted,  which  was  a  piece  entitled  “Reunion  of  Broth¬ 
ers  Separated  for  Fifty  Years,”  or  “Marriage  Customs  Among  the 
Yatives  of  the  Fricassee  Islands,”  it  would  run  in  this  piece  of  mine. 
In  return  for  the  free  use  of  the  piece,  the  paper,  not  to  be  outdone 
in  liberality,  would  generally  correct  and  change  it,  and  fix  it  up, 
often  in  the  most  beautiful  manner;  so  that  I  am  forced  to  believe 
that  nearly  every  paper  has  on  its  staff  a  professor  of  literature  and 
belles-lettres,  always  ready  to  red-ink  the  essays  of  the  beginner  and 
give  them  the  seeming  of  masterpieces,  and  gradually  to  unfold  to 
the  novice  all  the  marvels  of  the  full  college  curriculum.  This  simple 
work  of  mine  has  been  constantly  undergoing  change  and  improve¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  the  head  has  been  cut  off ;  sometimes  a  beautiful 
wooden  foot  has  been  spliced  on.  When  a  certain  press  at  Cambridge 
reprinted  it — Cambridge  is  undoubtedly  the  home  of  acute  belles- 
lettres — -it  used  a  copy  in  which  the  common  word  dandelions  was 
skilfully  changed  to  flowers,  daisies  was  changed  to  blossoms,  and 
creeks,  which  is  only  a  farmer-boy  word,  was  changed  to  brooks. 
When  I  said  that  I  gave  “to  boys  all  streams  and  ponds  where  one 
may  skate,”  this  Cambridge  printer  added,  “when  grim  winter 
comes.”  Some  writers  can  boast  that  their  works  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  all  foreign  languages,  but  when  I  look  pathetically  about 
for  some  little  boast,  I  can  only  say  that  this  one  of  my  pieces  has 
been  translated  into  all  the  idiot  tongues  of  English. 

The  name,  Charles  Lounsbury,  of  the  devisor  in  the  will,  is  a  name 
in  my  family  of  three  generations  ago — back  in  York  State  where  the 
real  owner  of  it  was  a  big,  strong,  all-around  good  kind  of  a  man.  I 
had  an  uncle,  a  lawyer,  in  Cleveland  named  after  him,  Charles  Louns¬ 
bury  Fish,  who  was  a  most  burly  and  affectionate  giant  himself  and 
who  took  delight  in  keeping  the  original  Charles  Lounsbury’s  memory 
green.  He  used  to  tell  us  of  his  feats  of  strength :  that  he  would  lift 
a  barrel  by  the  chimes  and  drink  from  the  bunghole,  and  that  in  the 
old  York  State  summer  days  he  used  to  swing  his  mighty  cradle, — 
undoubtedly  a  “turkey-wing,” — and  cut  a  swath  like  a  boulevard 
through  incredible  acres  of  yellow  grain.  His  brain,  my  uncle  always 
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added,  was  equal  to  his  brawn,  and  he  had  a  way  of  winning  friends 
and  admirers  as  easy  and  comprehensive  as  taking  a  census.  So  I 
took  the  name  of  Charles  Lounsbury  to  add  strength  and  good  will 
to  my  story. 

WILLISTON  FISH 


Chicago,  September  11,  1908. 


A  Last  Will 


He  was  stronger  and  cleverer ,  no  doubt ,  than  other  men 
and  in  many  broad  lines  of  business  he  had  grown  rich,  un¬ 
til  his  wealth  exceeded  exaggeration.  One  morning,  in  his 
office,  he  directed  a  request  to  his  confidential  lawyer  to  come 
to  him  in  the  afternoon — he  intended  to  have  his  will  drawn. 
A  will  is  a  solemn  matter,  even  with  men  whose  life  is  given 
up  to  business  and  who  are  by  habit  mindful  of  the  future. 
After  giving  this  direction  he  too~k  up  no  other  matter,  but 
sat  at  his  desk  alone  and  in  silence. 

It  was  a  day  when  summer  teas  first  new.  The  pale  leaves 
upon  the  trees  were  starting  forth  upon  the  yet  unbending 
branches.  The  grass  in  the  parks  had  a  freshness  in  its  green 
like  the  freshness  of  the  blue  in  the  sky  and  of  the  yellow  of 
the  sun , — a  freshness  to  make  one  icish  that  life  might  renew 
its  youth.  The  clear  breezes  from  the  south  wantoned  about, 
and  then  were  still,  as  if  loath  to  go  finally  away.  Half  idly, 
half  thoughtfully ,  the  rich  man  wrote  upon  the  white  paper 
before  him,  beginning  what  he  wrote  with  capital  letters, 
such  as  he  had  not  made  since,  as  a  boy  in  school,  he  had 
taken  pride  in  his  skill  with  the  pen: 


IX  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  AMEN 

I,  CHARLES  LOUNSBURY,  being  of  sound  and  dispos¬ 
ing  mind  and  memory  (he  lingered  on  the  word  memory ), 
do  note  make  and  publish  this  my  last  will  and  testament,  in 
order,  as  justly  as  I  may,  to  distribute  my  interests  in  the 
world  among  succeeding  men. 

And  first,  that  part  of  my  interests  which  is  known  among 
men  and  recognized  in  the  sheep-bound  columns  of  the  law 
as  my  property,  being  inconsiderable  and  of  none  account,  I 
make  no  amount  of  in  this  my  will. 
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My  right  to  live ,  it  being  but  a  life  estate ,  is  not  at  my  dis¬ 
posal,  but,  these  things  excepted ,  all  else  in  tlie  world  I  now 
proceed  to  devise  and  bequeath . 

ITEM :  And  first,  I  give  to  good  fathers  and  mothers,  but 
in  trust  for  their  children,  nevertheless,  all  good  little  words 
of  praise  and  all  quaint  pet  names,  and  I  charge  said  parents 
to  use  them  justly,  but  generously,  as  the  needs  of  their 
children  shall  require. 

ITEM:  I  leave  to  children  exclusively,  but  only  for  the 
life  of  their  childhood,  all  and  every  the  dandelions  of  the 
fields  and  the  daisies  thereof,  with  the  right  to  play  among 
them  freely,  according  to  the  custom  of  children,  warning 
them  at  the  same  time  against  the  thistles.  And  I  devise  to 
children  the  yellow  shores  of  creels  and  the  golden  sands  be¬ 
neath  the  waters  thereof,  with  the  dragon-flies  that  shim  the 
surface  of  said  waters,  and  the  odors  of  the  willows  that  dip 
into  said  waters,  and  the  white  clouds  that  float  high  over  the 
giant  trees. 

And  I  leave  to  children  the  long,  long  days  to  be  merry  in, 
in  a  thousand  ways,  and  the  Night  and  the  Moon  and  the 
train  of  the  Milky  Way  to  tuonder  at,  but  subject,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  the  rights  hereinafter  given  to  lovers;  and  I  give  to 
each  child  the  right  to  choose  a  star  that  shall  be  his,  and  I 
direct  that  the  child’s  father  shall  tell  him  the  name  of  it,  in 
order  that  the  child  shall  always  remember  the  name  of  that 
star  after  he  has  learned  and  forgotten  astronomy. 

ITEM:  I  devise  to  boys  jointly  all  the  useful  idle  fields 
and  commons  where  ball  may  be  played,  and  all  snow-clad 
hills  where  one  may  coast ,  and  all  streams  and  ponds  where 
one  may  skate,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  for  the  period 
of  their  boyhood.  And  all  meadows,  ivith  the  clover  blooms 
and  butterflies  thereof;  and  all  woods,  with  their  appurte¬ 
nances  of  squirrels  and  whirring  birds  and  echoes  and  strange 
noises;  and  all  distant  places  which  may  be  visited,  together 
ivith,  the  adventures  there  found,  I  do  give  to  said  boys  to  be 
theirs.  And  I  give  to  said  boys  each  his  own  place  at  the 
fireside  at  night,  with  all  pictures  that  may  be  seen  in  the 
burning  wood  or  coal,  to  enjoy  without  let  or  hindrance  and 
without  any  incumbrance  of  cares. 

ITEM:  To  lovers  I  devise  their  imaginary  world,  with 
whatever  they  may  need,  as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  the  red,  red 
roses  by  the  wall,  the  snow  of  the  hawthorn,  the  sweet  strains 
of  music,  or  ought  else  they  may  desire  to  figure  to  each 
other  the  lastingness  and  beauty  of  their  love. 
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ITEM:  To  young  men  jointly,  being  joined  in  a  brave, 
mad,  crowd,  I  devise  and  bequeath  all  boisterous,  inspiring 
sports  of  rivalry,  I  give  to  them  the  disdain  of  weakness  and 
undaunted  confidence  in  their  own  strength.  Though  they 
are  rude  and  rough,  I  leave  to  them  alone  the  power  of  mak¬ 
ing  lasting  friendships  and  of  possessing  companions,  and  to 
them  exclusively  I  give  all  merry  songs  and  brave  choruses 
to  sing,  with  smooth  voices  to  troll  them  forth. 

ITEM:  And  to  those  who  are  no  longer  children,  or 
youths,  or  lovers,  I  leave  Memory,  and  I  leave  to  them  the 
volumes  of  the  poems  of  Burns  and  Shakespeare,  and  of 
other  poets,  if  there  are  others,  to  the  end  that  they  may  live 
the  old  days  over  again  freely  and  fully,  without  tithe  or 
diminution ;  and  to  those  who  are  no  longer  children,  or 
youths,  or  lovers,  I  leave,  too,  the  knowledge  of  what  a  rare, 
rare  world  it  is. 
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